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THE CHALLENGE OF CHILD- 
HOOD' 


One hundred and fifty years ago the 
founders of our government, in words that 
shall not perish while the English language 
is spoken, laid with an exalted courage sel- 
dom equaled in human adventure that foun- 
dation stone of our liberty upon which the 


lofty turrets of a great and free people have 


been reared. Our beloved and beautiful 
word, edueation, does not appear therein, 
but the soul of the American people has 
found it implied in every one of those noble 
sentences, for no people crippled by the 
bonds of ignorance could either attain or 
preserve the independence this great Dee- 
laration was pledged to accomplish. 


Twenty-six of the were college 


had 


Every word that has come down to 


signers 
graduates; others been educated at 
home. 
us from the stately language in which the 
document was couched to the fragments of 
their discussions, which by devious paths 
are yet our inheritance, bespeaks the mas- 
terly power of thought and expression in 
noble speech that is the possession of the 
trained mind alone. The three of the sign- 
ers from Massachusetts, besides Benjamin 
Franklin, of Pennsylvania, who had re- 


had 


members of the first public school in the 


ceived all his schooling there, been 
Colonies, the Boston Latin School started 
in 1635, made a public school by publie 
taxation for its support in 1647. I have 
heard Edward Everett Hale say that their 
signatures on the Declaration were faith- 
ful specimens of the penmanship taught 


by the schoolmaster, Nathaniel Williams. 


1 Address of the president of the National Edu 


cation Association, Philadelphia, June 28, 1926. 
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Publie schools had already begun to make 

a mark that was to last 

National Edu 
in this same 

Here is 


Proceedings for Or 


Sixty-nine years ago the 
Association born 
What was 
what they said in the 
** We call to all practical teach 


cation was 


great city ts object 
ganization : 
ers who are willing to promote the educa 
tional welfare of our country, by concen 
trating the wisdom and power of numerous 
r among all, the 


‘ 


of all 


minds, and by distributin 


accumulated experiences who are 


ready to devote their and con 


energies 
tribute of their means to advance the dig 
respectability, and usefulness of their 
who, in fine, believe that the 


ealling; and 


teachers of the nation should be gathered 


into one great Educational Brotherhood 
There is not the slightest reference to the 
child that 


their 


gave these dignified workers 


excuse for working. The dignity, 


respectability and usefulness of their call 


ing seems to be wholly apart from any 
solving of problems arising in the teaching 
of children. Do you suppose they dreamed 
that they had any responsibility for the 
misbehavior of the children of the next 
generation, pilloried by that keen satirist, 
Miller,’”’ 
naughty little brother stands out for all 


of the age? Do 


Henry James, in ‘‘ Daisy whose 


time as a specimen 
that if in 
they had undertaken to study the material 


\ ou 


not believe that far beginning 


children in 


emolument and dig 


with which they worked, the 
their 
nity they craved might have come a little 


That is the thesis upon which the 


schools. the 


sooner? 
program of this, the second meet 
National 
delphia, is based. 


Edueation Association in 
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The challenge of childhood is the seven- 
fold one so often held to our united atten- 
tion by the gifted editor of our journal and 
this 


eonselousness of 


into the 
of the National 


It is because we have already ac- 


now woven 


great army) Edueation As- 
sociation 

cepted this challenge that we are no longer 
alien sections or states or counties or cities 
educational system holding 


but a united 


common viewpoints. Any one of us may 
cross the continent, visiting a school every 
one hundred miles, and in every school find 
himself among friendly children with a 
feeling of perfect ease and contentment. 
The year has given me this wonderful op- 
portunity, one of the most delightful that 
can ever come to any teacher. 

Everywhere that this golden trail has led 
me, I have found this remarkable truth 
like those I 
left behind in all the realities of life. 
in a while the accent or vowel values of the 


the children are unfailingly 
Once 


words of the teacher made me conscious of 
how different my Yankee must 
sound to her, but the children seemed un- 
aware of any They listened 
with the same kindly indifference to certain 


speech 
difference. 


professionally important platitudes, as un- 
touched as my own, but kindled with eager 
joy when life—earnest, vibrant life—ar- 
rested their attention. I have no doubt that 
the service rendered by William Dawes at 
the time of the daring drive to Lexington 
and Concord was as important as that of 
Paul Revere, but I can testify that the poet 
has made Paul Revere the beloved heritage 
of every American child with whom I have 
the deeds that 
Declaration of 


talked. This thing is sure: 
led to the signing of the 
Independence are the common bond be- 
tween the children of the American nation. 

How the study of the problems of child- 
hood 
association 
wonder than this spirit of being one in 
heart and mind throughout the land? We 
have no national system of education and 


has united us! Is anything in this 


more worthy of our earnest 
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yet with these common ideals and com 
aspirations born of thoughtful counsel 
the solving of our mutual proble ms, We al 
coming into a new unity. One of us ma 
from Eastport to San Diego to teach ar 
find the waiting task essentially what w 
left behind. 
teachers in our association of all ranki 


Through this mingling 
in working together on committees, in 
partments, in the groupings about « 
mon interests, we are developing a syste: 
of education that is beginning to take or 
and is hastening the d 


national eolor 


when as a nation we may lose our pro 
vineialisms and learn to take a more 
elusive point of view. 

The first note of the challenge is healt] 
Has the 
What more gigantic task has it ever faced 


Through requiring vac 


school answered this challeng: 
so unflinchingly ? 
cination for admission to school, smallpox 
is no longer a horror to be reckoned wit! 
The Schick immunization has already pro 
tected children from diphtheria wherever it 
has been applied. All schools are teaching 
cleanliness and the great help that milk, as 
diet, renders the growing child. There is 
ready response in this country to demands 
for clean teeth ever since our boys paraded 
Piceadilly and Trafalgar Square and heard 
the delighted populace ery, ‘‘Smile, Sammy 
smile!’’ Even the primary child knows 
what his weight ought to be, and the valu 
of fresh air, day and night, and sunshine, 
and play. 

When the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers started the campaign for th 
round-up of the five- and six-year olds in 
thirty states last summer, that every little 
beginner might be ready for school in th 
fall, a mighty publie American object les- 
son was given to all communities. There is 
hardly a state in the Union that is not lined 
up through its boards of health to earry 
forward the means of making one hundred 
per cent. of our little beginners fit to go to 


school this fall. But you will have to take 
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ir year’s pilgrimage up and down this 
nd to see the glory of the new school 
idings of to-day set in their ten-, six- 
een- and twenty-acre playgrounds and re- 
lize the sensible uses these great breathing 
nlaces are being put to. No wonder we 
are told that the child born to-day has a 
safe hope of adding twelve years to the span 
{ his grandfather’s years. In the progres- 
sive school systems, the old text-book study 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene has 
already given place to health education. 
Health habits taught and _ tested. 
Health examinations are being slowly but 
Following the 
examination comes a suggested follow-up 
rogram for remediable 
health defects, such as malnutrition and 
functional disorders caused by bad posture, 
of which may be tested and corrected 

n the school, while the more serious health 
onditions that require medical or surgical 
the 


are 
permanently established. 


correction of 


eare are brought to the attention of 
home. 

The seeond challenge of childhood is for 
skill in using the tools of learning. The 
schools have always known their value. 
No one to-day can observe education long 
without knowing how much better the chil- 
dren gain possession of these tools than 
those of a previous generation. The Spring- 
field tests of 1846, given recently to the 
Massachusetts children, have shown vast 
improvement in both accuracy and knowl- 
edge in arithmetic, spelling and geography 
by the children of to-day. Our boys and 
girls probably read one hundred pages to- 
day for one read by their grandfathers. 
We have learned that the eye ean be trained 
to inerease its natural rate of motion, and 
we are helping children to increase their 
speed for informational reading. But when 
it comes to real literature, the great and 
beautiful words of poetry, the treasure that 
is our inheritance and our birthright, let us 
take time for that seed time of the soul, of 
which Wordsworth sang. 
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The teachers of America meeting 
with increasing purposefulness the chal- 
They re- 
member what A. C. Benson says of Bishop 
Westcott. The old idea of education was 
to induce our pupils to accept the gold 
coins of our own wisdom by trying to trans 
We 


know now that the only way to educate is 


are 


lenge of the children for tools. 


fer them from our pockets to theirs. 


to show the child where the ore is and to 
place in his hands the tools that will get the 
ore from the mine. We expect our pupils 
to free the gold from its dross and coin it 
for themselves. 

Our next challenge is home membership. 
Our classes in domestic science, woodwork- 


ing, repairing, interior decoration, cook- 


ing, serving, home furnishing, study of 


harmony of color, textiles and laundry 
work show the widespread interest in mak- 
ing opportunities for children for having a 
share in helping to make homes beautiful, 
and to take that interest in their improve- 
ment that indicates a remarkable economic 
betterment. 


nature study in our schools is the increasing 


One of the finest fruits of the 


delight in the care and protection of bird 
life. 
toiled over their own little gardens, their 
neighbors have a protection from the old 
that no 
could have given their treasured roses and 
Do you think people 
realize what it means to-day that priceless 


And when our boys and girls have 


lawless depredations iron wall 


lilies of the old day. 


treasures of shrub and blossom grow abso- 
lutely unprotected by the old fence or wall 
of the past generation? 
of right-minded home membership. 


This is a real test 


And the very courts themselves pay trib- 
ute to the decrease of juvenile delinquency. 
Our scientific measurement has helped us 
understand 
quency in children that could not be ar 
As the 
variant is now being understood as never 
the 
fourteen cities taken from the report of the 


underlying causes of delin- 


rived at without this great. service. 
records of 


before, what wonder that 
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Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 


partment of Labor shows a decrease in 


every and 


1920. 


Juvenile delinquency in one, 


is especially marked since Right- 
minded boards of education are providing 
opportunities for developing such abilities 
as the least-favored child possesses, and the 
gifted one, as important a problem as the 
other, is being studied and understood and 
given the chance to learn those experiences 
in knowledge and the society of his con- 
temporaries that shall give the power of 
he was endowed. 


leadership for which 


Children are better school members with 


their willingness and efficiency in taking on 
eondi- 


responsibility for the bettering of 


They are better members of 


and the 


tions therein. 
the neighborhood playground. 
Surely they must be increasingly more help- 
ful, more thoughtful, more efficient mem- 
bers of the home. 

What of 


The sehool 


than 


the challenge ot citizenship ? 
is more interested in this sub- 


ject ever before in the history of 


American edueation. How much more in- 
telligent it is to emphasize those principles 
of government by putting them into daily 
school life than to depend upon the learn- 
ing of bare facts from a textbook! How 
our Good Citizen clubs help in serving the 
school by caring for playgrounds, lawns, 
and shrubbery, our Patrol elubs, helping 
younger children to cross the streets safely, 
taking charge of classes entering and leav- 
ing the building, serving at fire drills, hav- 
ing responsibility for the care of lunch- 
rooms and the faithful 


service of a devoted citizen for the safety 


corridors, doing 
and beauty and well-being of public prop- 


erty; all for service and nothing for re- 


ward! Isn’t this a splendid foundation for 
the discussion of civie problems in the elass- 
room? It is hard to believe that our pupils 
thus trained will not show by means of the 
ballot the appreciation of the great prin- 
ciple of self-government for which 


fathers died. If the same indifference to 


our 
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the duty of each citizen’s responsibility 
to the faithful exercise of suffrage shou 
go unchecked by every means possibl 


the schools, then shall we indeed be 
ures and unworthy of our great inher 
tance. May a great light be kindled wit 
us and passed ont the generation now in 
school, whereby we may both see our re 
sponsibility to meet the challenge of a loy 
citizenship that will preserve and dev 
the inestimable blessings of life under th 
Constitution of a land where opportunit: 
to achieve and to be gleams like Sirius iy 
the erystal air of a January night. 

And what about the challenge of leisure 
If we have not in the past been so keen 
about this, it is because we hardly knov 
it as a reality in our own profession. TT: 
most of us, the summer vacation means at 
tendance at professional classes either as 
teacher or student, or returning to the old 
home to care for invalid parents or assist 
in lightening labor for others. It means 
preparation and study during the spar 
moments of term time, or it means giving 
special help to some backward pupil. Th« 
more the school fills its supreme place in 
the community, the less chance there is for 
a leisure hour. If all our pupils were t 
become members of our profession, the uss 
of leisure would not be a problem to con 
sider; it would take care of itself. 

It was a wise old priest who said, ‘‘! 
give my forenoons to God; I give my after 
noons to my fellowmen, and I give my even 
We know that work, ser 


vice, play—all are needed for any ade 


ings to myself.’”’ 


quately rewarding life. 


Each has borne a part 
And that a needful one 
In making up the calm existence that is mine, 


When I am worthy of myself. 


There those of us to whom _ books, 


through the noisy turmoil of our busy days, 


are 


make the same appeal that the bubbling 
spring of cold water does to the parched 
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No worthier effort can engage the 
Given 


raveler. 
cher than awakening this love. 
eyes that see correctly, with training to 
ead rapidly enough to satisfy the hungry 
nd, I 
ossessors of this unmatched blessing. 


become 
We 
must give them wide experiences in order 
to help them find their own stride. Did 
you ever know a boy who would not kindle 


believe all children may 


to that alien world—poetry—through the 
magic of Alfred Noyes’ ‘‘ Highwayman,”’ 
of Kipling’s ‘‘The Bell Buoy’’? They get 
away from the limitations of the noisy 
tenement district as they haul up the big 
cod into the Gloucester schooner in ‘*Cap- 
tains Courageous,’’ and it is hard to keep 
from envying Stevenson, whose power to 
ppeal to the imagination 
hild to embark with old John Silver and 
the rest and sail joyously forth to Treasure 
Island. If you have never tried them on 
biography, you will get a real surprise. 
is an unfailing lode- 
’’ and the 


enlists every 


‘Up from Slavery”’ 
stone; so is ‘*The Iron Puddler, 
‘‘\merieanization of Edward Bok.’’ 

No teacher who ean walk with children 
into the field and woods, showing them the 
amazing plan by which the wild iris or the 
fascinating lady’s slipper solves its prob- 
lem of fertilization; no one who has ever 
taught the children to listen to the song 
sparrow or the bobolink has failed to give 
seeing eyes and hearing ears for the later 
hours of leisure. And to show them noble 
Orion marching up the winter sky, follow- 
ing the Pleiades and Hyades into the zenith, 
will give the thrill that lasts while life 
lasts to those whose eyes have been opened 
to a matchless world of beauty and delight. 
The day is not far distant when whole com- 
munities will unite in beautifying desolate 
and ugly school grounds, laying out fields 
for outdoor sports, where every resident in 
the community may feel ownership because 
he has had a hand in providing an oppor- 
tunity for community play. 

What answer shall the American school 
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make to the challenge of developing noble 
character? Through the better adaptation 
of the school curriculum and its recognition 
that children have bodies as well as minds, 
the old importance of the discussion of dis 
Initia- 
tive, leadership, responsibility have taken 


cipline and punishment has passed. 


the places of coercion and autocracy. Na- 
ture study 
cruelty, and school gardens have established 


has abolished thoughtless 


respect for the property of others. Scien- 
tifie mental testing has discovered the moral 
imbecile and has delivered the school from 
The aid of the in- 
valuable psychiatrist is helping boys and 


his baleful influence. 


girls to solve their problems of maladjust- 
ment to the school, arising after bad con- 
ditions and experiences of broken home life 
or wrong treatment in pre-school age. 
What untold blessings to the school have 
thus been wrought. The school children of 
a good school are better behaved to-day 
probably than children have,ever been, in 
their attitudes toward dumb animals, to- 
ward each other, their teacher and the 
world at large. 

But enduring character is deeper than 
The 


kindly gesture toward his fellow beings 


a easual live-and-let-live indifference. 


must be wrought into habit that shall last 
and dominate his life; that shall be the con- 
scious expression of right decisions made 
habitual, a source of power when his tem 
per, or prejudice, or fear, would paralyze 
his will and chain power of right action. 
This growth in judgment and self-control 
in respect for law and the rights of others 
is not an achievement of days or months. It 
is a slow growth at best, for humanity is 
only in its cradle stage of self-government, 
and the constitutional democracy of our 
own land has not yet learned how to im- 
plant respect for the laws even in the hearts 
of the very men who have made them. 
This slow growth in the elements of 
character needed to insure the safety of our 
kind of government is the unanswerable 
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argument for the school age to be prolonged 
until that character which shall make right- 
minded citizenship has been developed. It 
We 
placed a standard of attainment in subject- 
that be reached 
before boys and girls can leave school. We 


is sometimes a slow growth. have 


matter achievement must 
must see to it that years enough under the 
competent guidance of skilful and devoted 
teachers are allowed to give all children 
experience in putting into action again and 
again those great principles of conduct that 
It is 


the boy leaving schoo! with unformed char- 


are the guaranty of good character. 


acter who becomes the tool of unscrupulous 
men, and too often a eriminal before the 
law. 

Our association mourns to-day the recent 
death of Dr. John F. 
of the Committee on Child Labor. 


Sims, the chairman 
We re- 
call his real grief at last summer’s meeting 
when his noble words rang out: ‘‘Oppo- 
nents of child labor sacrifice childhood to 
money, education to cheap production and 
the amassing of wealth. They foster greed 
in the strong, hatred and discouragement in 
the weak.’’ The recognition by Congress in 
conserving the childhood of America marks 
an epoch in our constitutional 
fraught with wholesome, far-reaching re- 


history 
sults. Who ean estimate the value of the 
child, the potential ruler and worker of the 
future? Let us be loyal to him. 

‘*It is the function of the present gen- 
the the 
children so that in the springtime of life 


eration to conserve interests of 
they may have abundant opportunity for 
the training that will so develop them that 
they may later discharge in full measure 
the duties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship.”’ 

The the 
words remain to us has gone onto its ever- 
lasting reward. We pay tribute to 
noble service for the childhood of this land. 

If we cared for the children as he cared 
for them, we should have come nearer ac- 


gracious soul of man whose 


his 
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complishing each in his own state what 
He lays 
upon us the challenge, the pitiful appeal o: 
every child in the dreary drudgery of the 
mine, the exhaustion of the beet field, th: 
deafening weariness of the factory, and the 
benumbing, stupefying toil of the mil 

Rich and prosperous America will not long 
consent to receive dividends paid by th 
sacrifice of ambition, by the cost of health 
by the price ignorance exacts. All right 
minded citizens of this land will respond t 


he so grandly won for Wisconsin. 


our interest in the citizenship of to-morrow 
when we have that desire so alive in our 
own hearts that it springs forth like sacred 
fire, for the warming of the failing courag 
of young lives, bearing burdens too heavy 
for such tender years, and cut off from the 
ene shining light that alone can illumine 
darkened minds, the beacon light of educa 
tion. To whom shall the neglected child 
look if not to this association of our coun 
try’s teachers? We shall not fail you, n 
elected, forgotten, unschooled children of a 
favored land. I bring violets of loving 
reverence to the memory of the devoted lov: 
of John F. Sims. 


Therefore bring violets. Yet if we, self-balked 
Stand still, a-strewing violets all the while, 
These moved in vain, of whom we have 
talked 


So rise up henceforth with a cheerful smile, 


vainly 


And having strewn the violets, reap the corn, 
And having reaped and garnered, bring the 
plough 
And draw new furrows ‘neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Now. 


On that very first day of the first meet- 
ing in August, 1857, when the forerunner 
of our great association came into existence 
in Philadelphia, in the opening address of 
Mr. T. W. Valentine, of New York, who had 
issued the call for the meeting, we find 
these significant words: ‘‘I trust the time 
will come when our Government will hav: 
its Educational Department just as it now 
has one for Agriculture, for the Interior, 
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and for the Navy.’’ Surely these interests 
ean not be more important than those which 
pertain to the intellectual and moral wel- 
fare of our people. 

The forty-one brave men and the two 
braver women of the founders of this asso- 
ciation have given the finest evidence of 
their clear insight as to means to the great 
ends they sought to ‘‘promote the educa- 
tional welfare of our country by concen- 
trating wisdom and power of numerous 
minds, by distributing among all the ac- 
eumulated experience of all.’’ I ask you 

that does not sound as if it were taken 
from the Congressional Record at the time 
of our February meeting. Shall we deny 
the faith of the founders? Shall we leave 
to those coming after us the work that 
ought to be done by us, to-day, in order to 
vive the ‘‘dignity, respectability, and use- 
fulness’’ that they pleaded for, to this great 
absorbing thing we call public education, 
the fourth leading industry in America? 
We know our needs are stupendous in im- 
portance to-day, the needs of research and 
the dissemination of its findings; we knuw 
the prestige that will be attached to the 
iiterance of the Secretary of Education, 
for there is no one to-day in the whole 
field of education who has the authority 
to speak for all, whose utterances automati- 
cally demand attention, as coming from the 
Cabinet of a President. If we can only 
hold to the faith of that far beginning and 
the truth we know of eduecation’s great 
need of having the authority to appeal to 
men who are doing the great work of our 
land but who do not yet take the problems 
of edueation seriously we shall arrive, the 
goal shall be won, not by the work of gifted 
leadership alone, illustrious and inspiring 
as ours is, but by the common service of 
every single member of the organization. 

When Commander Byrd and Pilot Ben- 
nett were nearing the pole, where no hu- 
man being had ever traveled through the 
air, in that ghostly land of ice and snow, 
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silent save for the whirring of the Fokker, 
they discovered a leak in the oil tank. 
Bennett remarked that it 
‘*But,’’ narrated Commander Byrd, ‘‘we 
decided to continue on to the pole and to 
decide what to do to the leak afterwards.’’ 
We seem to have been sixty-nine years 
worrying about the leaks people point out 
in our plans. Let us forget them all, and 
get on to the pole! 

We have built splendid schools for earry- 
ing on the education of our children. We 
have equipped great normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges to train teachers for them. 
We have awakened to the importance of the 
pre-school child, and with the parents we 
are studying the laws of physical and 


looked bad. 


mental hygiene to prevent the waste of un- 
necessary disease. Our great playgrounds 
resound with the shouts of happy children. 
We are holding our youth to high school 
and college that it is the despair of boards 
of education to try to keep up with the 
great young army seeking more and ever 
more schooling. 

A few days ago in a school belonging to 
the county in Massachusetts in 
Horace Mann was born, an eighth grade 
class in current events contributed their 
discoveries. One lad arose with his offer- 
ing. The National Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia June 27 to July 2. The program is 
based upon this subject, ‘‘The Challenge of 
Childhood to the Teachers of America.’’ A 
silence filled the classroom for a moment. 
The teacher spoke, ‘‘Why do you suppose 
‘* Probably 


which 


that subject was chosen?’’ 
they are going to count up the achieve- 
ments of the American people because of 
the lessons all those teachers have taught,’’ 
said George. ‘‘I think they will want to 
talk about what they can do to educate the 
children to become better. citizens of Amer- 
ica,’’ said another. Then spoke still an- 
other, ‘‘I think they will talk about what 
kind of men and women we ought to be be- 
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cause of what our teachers have helped us 
to become.’’ 

Yes, dear children of our America, what 
shall 
what wisdom and insight you shall bring to 
the your heritage, 
what shall the 
world, all these developments of your life 


you win of greatness and wealth, 


government ot great 
character you grave on 
shall have the first place in the service that 
crowns our days. Our hearts, our hopes 
are to be forever realized in this great ad- 
venture of yours that lies just beyond to- 


morrow’s gates. 


Girt with the fragile armor of Youth, 
Child, you must ride into endless wars, 
With the sword of protest, the buckler of truth, 


And a banner of love to sweep the stars. 


About vou the world’s despair will surge; 


Into defeat you must plunge and grope— 
Be to the faltering an urge; 


Be to the hopeless years a hope! 
Be to the darkened world a flame; 
Be to its uneoneern a blow— 


For out of its pain and tumult you came, 


And into its tumult and pain you go. 


Mary McSkimMon 
PRINCIPAL OF PIERCE SCHOOL, 
sROOKLINE, MASS. 


CAN WE GIVE A GOOD ACCOUNT 
OF OUR STEWARDSHIP?! 


Ir ten historians, or ten teachers, or ten 


lawyers, or ten business men or women 
should be requested each to mention the 
ten most important dates in the history of 
our country, it is probable that most of the 
important dates would appear. It is 
equally probable, however, that one of the 
most significant dates in the history of 
America, or, in fact, 
English-speaking people, would be omitted. 
That date is 1647. In that year the Gen- 


eral Court of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 


in the history of 


1 Keynote address before the Representative As- 
sembly, National Education Association, Philadel- 


phia, June 29, 1926. 
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ony decreed that every town having fifty 


householders should at once appoint 


teacher of reading and writing, and p 
vide for his wages in such manner as t 
town might determine; and, that ever 
town having one hundred householders 
must provide a grammar school to fit youths 
for the university. This was the first tim: 
in the history of English-speaking people 
that the state required its communities to 
establish and maintain schools. It was the 
beginning of our public schools. 

The development of our present nation 
wide system of public education from that 
small, but significant, beginning is familiar 
The 


growth of our publie schools, especially dur 


to all who are sitting in this assembly. 


ing the last quarter century, has been amaz 
ing. During the last ten years the enroll 
ment in public schools has increased about 
three times as much as the population. This 
that the public 
schools are popular and are appreciated 
If there is any doubt over this point, the 
fact that 
where attendance is not generally compul 


would seem to indicate 


the enrollment in high schools, 
sory, has increased from eight to nine times 
as much as in the elementary schools, would 
seem to settle it. To-day nearly a fifth of 
the people of the United States are going to 
We 
popular education in the world. 
is Unele Sam’s most important industry. 


school. have the greatest system of 


Edueation 


We meet here to-day as the delegated 
representatives of eight hundred thousand 
teachers. These teachers are daily engaged 
in teaching twenty-four million children the 
facts, and in developing in them the skills 


and the ideals that will make of them 
happy, prosperous and serviceable citizens 
of the generation that is to suceeed us. The 


organization which we represent had its 
birth in this old city in 1857 at a gathering 
of a few dozen teachers in a hall on Sansom 
Street, a few steps from where we are sit- 
ting. For a few years the organization was 
known as the American Teachers Associa- 
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n. Our predecessors again met in Phila- 
elphia, in 1875, as the National Eduea- 
nal Association. That was practically 
incident with the centennial of American 
dependence. The one hundred and fif- 
eth anniversary of our independence 
again ealls us to the birthplace of the 


nation. 

We have gathered here from all parts of 
the country to exchange ideas and to dis- 
euss professional problems. The time, the 
place and the occasion would seem also to 
offer an unusual opportunity for some seri- 
us reflection by an organization represent- 

ng all the teachers of all the children of 
the nation. Our president has sounded the 
veneral theme as ‘‘The challenge of child- 
hood to the teachers of America.’’ That is 
a beautiful thought around which to build 
a program. A corollary to that thought is 

his: Our responsibility to the American 
people for the trust that they have placed 

n our hands. Like the rich man described 
in the Gospel of St. Luke who returned 
from a journey and called his steward unto 
him, and said, ‘‘Give an account of thy 
stewardship,’’ the American people are say- 
ing to us to-day, ‘‘Give an account of your 
stewardship.’’ Can we give a good account 
of our stewardship? Our masters, the 
American people, are asking us a number of 
questions; but they are especially insistent 
on satisfactory answers to three questions: 
First, are the schools not costing too much ? 
Too much is a relative matter. The answer 
must be tempered by one’s sense of values. 
Compared with what they spend for 
tobacco, chewing-gum and applications to 
beautify the person, the American people 
are spending far too little on education. 
This is no especial reflection on the Ameri- 
ean people. For all time people have been 
willing to spend much more for the 
pleasures of the senses than for the satis- 
faetion of the soul. 

Let us go a little further. We are 
spending considerably more dollars on pub- 
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lie schools to-day than we did ten or fifteen 
years ago. The important question is this: 
Can we justify this increase? Let us take 
the case of a city which is typical of most 
other cities. During the last ten years the 
number of dollars expended for education 
in that city has increased 150 per cent. 
Seventy-five per cent. of this increase can 
be charged up to the depreciation of the 
dollar. Fifty per cent. can be explained by 
increases in enrollment, more especially be- 
cause the enrollment in the grades above 
the sixth, where education is most ex- 
pensive, has increased eight times as much 
as that of the lower grades. The remaining 
twenty-five per cent. can be charged up to 
increased and extended service which the 
public itself has demanded ; such as Ameri- 
eanization and other forms of evening- 
school work, summer schools, increased med- 
ical and health service, and various types 
of special classes. In this particular city 
the people are receiving more and better 
service for every dollar expended than they 
did ten years ago. The funds are handled 
with scrupulous honesty, and there is prac- 
tically no waste. Conditions in this city are 
fairly representative of conditions country- 
wide. We can honestly answer the first 
question by saying: ‘‘The American people 
are not spending enough money for the 
extent and quality of the service demanded 
of their publie schools.’’ 

Second, our masters want to know 
whether or not the schools are as thorough 


éé ” 


as they used to be in the ‘‘ good old days. 
In 1905 an enterprising principal in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, found in an 
attic of an old school a bundle of examina- 
tion papers that had been given in 1846. 
Questions and answers were intact. The 
examinations were in spelling, arithmetic, 
geography and writing. The same exami- 
nations were given to pupils of about the 
same age and grade in 1905. The result 
when compared was a revelation. In every 
subject the children of 1905 surpassed their 
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grandfathers by a wide margin. The aggre- 
gate difference in spelling, arithmetie and 
In writing the 
The 


given in 


geography was 70 per cent. 
improvement was especially marked. 
Springfield examinations were 
many places in this country ; and the results 
were similar everywhere. 

also found whieh 


Examinations were 


were given in the schools of Boston in 1845. 


Again these were given widely to pupils 
throughout the country in 1922. We have 
not the space to publish the details. They 


may be found in an interesting book entitled 
Edueation.’’ The re- 
sults led the author of this book to say that 


‘*Then and Now in 


the tests ‘‘plainly indicate improvement in 


instruction.’”’ If there ever were any 


‘good old days,’’ they must have been 
somewhere around 1845; as that was cer- 
tainly long enough ago for all the present 
forgotten the 
Judging from all the evidence ob- 


generation to have safely 
facts. 
tainable, we can still take comfort in the 
thought that the ‘‘good old days’’ in edu- 
cation are yet tocome. Adults often judge 
the schools by the work of their own imma- 
ture children; and quietly flatter them- 
selves that they did much better at the same 
age. I found myself doing the same thing 
in examining the work of my fourteen-year- 
old son; until one day I found in an old 
trunk in the attie a book of compositions 
which I had written during my first year 
in high school. Needless to say I have since 
made no reference to my superiority at 
his age. 

Much of the complaint about lack of 
thoroughness in the essentials comes from 
business men who employ clerks and stenog- 


raphers. Unfortunately they, as a rule, do 
not represent the best product of our 
schools. The best students usually go on to 
college, technical schools and normal 
schools. The clerical foree of the country 


is in a large measure recruited from those 
who for economic reasons, or because they 
could not keep up, leave school before com- 
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Our honest answer 
‘*The pub 


schools are doing many things to-day t] 


pleting the course. 
the second question is this: 
were not thought of years ago as belonging 
to the scheme of public education, and t! 
are also doing the essentials better.’’ 

We must not for a moment assume that 
business men, lawyers, legislators and ed 
not 
But they hold no monopoly o1 


tors are conscientious in their crit 
cisms. 
conscientiousness. There is no more cor 
scientious group of people than the eight 
hundred thousand school teachers in our 
country. They are not only doing their 
work thoroughly and well, but, as a class 
they are constantly endeavoring to improv 
their technique and to increase their quali- 
fications, and at their own expense; and all 
this for compensation which on the average 
is about half the pay of bricklayers and 
plasterers. 

The third question which our masters 
put to us is this: Are the schools failing in 
the all-important work of character-build- 
ing? This question can never be satis- 
factorily answered, because there are as 
many judges of right conduct as there are 
individuals. 

The only answer to this question is a 
statement of facts. The school has super- 
vision over the child five hours a day, for 
about two thirds of the days of the year; 
the home and other institutions have charge 
of the child for the rest of the time. More- 
over, it is doubtful that moral conduct can 
be definitely taught, like 
grammar. The character and influence of 
the environment, and the example of elders 
would seem to be of most effect. It would 
that the influences to 
which the child is longest exposed, that is, 
for nineteen out of twenty-four hours of the 
day, would largely determine the final re- 
Those who are inclined to hold the 
publie for murder, 
banditry, arson, robbery and other delin- 
quencies, would do well to read what Judge 


arithmetie or 


seem reasonable 


sult. 


schools responsible 
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\rchbold, of the Juvenile Court of Los 
Angeles, said recently: ‘‘My observation 
ds me to believe that about 95 per cent. 

f the youthful delinquency to-day can for 

e most part be blamed on bad home con- 

tions.’’ I would be the last person to 

1ce too much blame on the American 
home. It is the finest institution that 
America possesses; and we should use all 
ir influence to strengthen it, rather than 
discredit it. 

There never has been a time in the history 

f our schools when more attention has been 
given, directly and indirectly, to character- 

uilding. The schools everywhere, public 
nd private, are accepting this responsi- 
lity seriously and conscientiously. A sub- 
committee of the national commission on 
the curriculum has been studying this sub- 
ject fora year. This is what they are able 
to report as a result of their country-wide 
investigation: ‘‘The schools of the country 
are giving universal and definite attention 
the development of good character in 
the children entrusted to their care.”’ 

The teachers may ask questions as well as 
the public. Here is an appropriate one: 
What would happen in this country in the 
matter of conduct alone, if all the schools 
should close for a single year? 

Let us now account to ourselves for our 
stewardship. Any fair estimate of the pub- 
lie schools to-day will show that: 

(1) The quality of instruction and the 
results are better than at any time since the 
schools were first organized. 

(2) The schools are putting forth more 
effort to-day than at any time towards char- 
acter-building. 

(3) Sehool buildings and equipment 
have vastly improved. 

(4) School costs, relatively speaking, and 
in comparison with the service rendered, 
have not increased. 

(5) Sehools are to-day performing many 
functions which formerly it was the duty 
of other institutions to perform; and they 
are doing them well. 
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(6) Schools are more expertly managed 
and taught by better trained peopie than 
ever before. 

(7) There is far better discipline of the 
right sort, and greater happiness among the 
children. 

We have a right to be proud of the 
record of our schools, but not to be satisfied 
with ourselves. The American people have 
a right to be pleased with the account which 
their teachers can make of their steward- 
ship. The fact that the people are con- 
stantly placing added responsibilities on the 
teachers is an earnest of confidence in them. 
I believe that, if the American people, as a 
whole, could express their real attitude, 
they might say something like this: ‘* Well 
done, good and faithful servants, you have 
been faithful in many things, we will en- 
trust more things to your care.’ 

One of the most serious problems of the 
day is how to meet the growing tendency of 
the public of placing more burdens upon 
the schools through legislation, and through 
other forms of organized influence. To be 
sure, the public schools are the public’s 
schools. So are the public hospitals the 
publie’s hospitals; but does the public at- 
tempt to decree what surgical instruments 
and medicine shall be used, and how; or 
when an operation shall be performed, and 
how the patient shall be treated? No, the 
public sets certain standards which must be 
met before persons may practice as doctors 
or nurses; and then holds the practitioners 
responsible for expert service. A little 
more firmness on our part, and courage to 
express our views, will do much to remedy 
this difficulty. 

Akin to this problem is that of the 
benevolent exploitation of the schools by 
well-meaning, but often misguided, organi- 
zations and individuals in the interest of 
all kinds of enterprises. These people are 
not enemies of the schools. They are 
friends; but they don’t realize that every 
such project, however important it may 
seem to them, only takes the precious time 
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of the children whose school life is none too 
long, and distracts teachers and pupils from 
the 
maintained. 


main business for which schools are 
A good question to ask when 
such projects are urged upon us is this: 
Who will benefit more from this enterprise ; 
those who propose it, or the children? A 
truthful answer to this question in every 
case will eliminate ninety per cent. of the 
school distractions that have become so 
numerous since the war. 

One reason why well-meaning organiza- 
tions and individuals are attempting to 
run the schools for us, or to tell us how to 
do it is that we teachers have not made the 
best use of the opportunities that lie at our 
command to keep the public informed about 
A few 


weeks ago an estimable lady of high social 


what the schools actually are doing. 


position, representing an organization of 
ladies of similar type, called at my office 
to present a plan of safety education in 
operation in another city, an account of 
which she had seen in a newspaper. After 
I had told her about our three thousand 
safety-patrol boys, showed her photographs 
of patrols in action, and deseribed our plan 
of instruction in safety education through 
the grades, she was amazed. She acknowl- 
edged that we were doing twice as much as 
the other city which had inspired her in- 
terest; and wondered why she had never 
heard about our work. 

There are thousands of influential people 
in every city and town who would soon 
change from an attitude of indifference or 
criticism towards their schools to one of en- 
couragement and support, if they under- 
stood what the schools are actually doing. 
This condition is a challenge to us. We 
must expect indifference, unjust criticism 
and unintelligent interference, until every 
teacher, principal and _ superintendent 
makes it his business to do or say some- 
thing every day to somebody at home, in 
his club, or his church, or his lodge, that 
will inform the people correctly regarding 
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the work of the schools, and will help 
create an attitude of intelligent interest in 
publie education. 

We do not need paid publicity agents 
nearly so much as we all need to become 
enthusiastic advocates of our own business 
The newspapers of every city and town are 
usually fair, and are anxious to get inter 
It is our business to see 
Also home and schoo! 


esting school news. 
that they get it. 


associations, the Rotary Club, Kiwanis 
Club, and other  business-service clubs. 
civie clubs, chambers of commerce, and 


women’s clubs are cooperative, and stand 
ready to help, if we will show them the 
way. The school paper is one of the most 
effective means of informing the public, 
especially parents. Father and mother will 
read a school paper that John or Mary 
bring home, when they will only glance at 
the headlines of an article about schools in 
the newspaper. 

If we expect to retain the public confi- 
dence which we have, and to increase public 
interest and understanding, we shall have 
to realize that the time is upon us when we 
have to give as much attention to parents as 
we do to children. We should be giving an 
account of our stewardship every day to 
We should 


not depend upon an occasional school sur- 


the public who pay the bills. 


vey, or upon annual reports, which few read 
who do not have to. 

There are some other important matters 
which as stewards, should attend to 
while we are putting our house in order. 
At least a quarter of the children of the 
country are still taught by unqualified, or 
under-qualified teachers. In places where 
that unfortunate condition exists, it is our 
business, as professionally-minded teachers, 
members of a great professional organiza- 
tion of teachers, to bring about legislation, 
or to encourage boards of education to ad- 
vance standards for admission to and for 
promotion within the profession, and to 


pay salaries that will attract to, and retain 


we, 
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in the profession teachers of adequate quali- 
fications. 

In spite of extensive efforts towards cur- 
rieulum revision, we still have an over- 
erowded curriculum, and one that in many 
respects is not adapted to the needs of 
certain types of children. The Commission 
on the Curriculum is working heroically to 
bring about general curriculum revision 
throughout the country. This is an enor- 
mous task. We have already been at work 
three years; and the end is not yet in sight. 
No central commission can make an all- 
American curriculum, even if it were de- 
sirable. It can only furnish data and show 
the way. There must be country-wide co- 
operation. In this we ask your assistance. 

One of the most important phenomena of 
modern industry is mass production and 
the standardization of product. To what 
extent is school procedure influenced by 
this dominant practice in industry? Un- 
doubtedly to too great an extent. Mass pro- 
duetion and standardization in manufactur- 
ing speed up the process. In education 
standardization and mass instruction do 
likewise. They speed up the process, in 
that they make the wheels go round faster; 
but in this respect education is different 
from manufacturing. Speeding up in 
manufacturing wears out machinery; but 
speeding up in education results in the agi- 
tation, excitement and distraction of hu- 
man nerves. These can not be repaired 
with a serewdriver and a hammer. Good 
teaching ean be done only in an atmosphere 
of calmness and deliberation. In another 
respect manufacturing and education are 
alike. In education, as well as in manufac- 
turing, standardization and mass produc- 
tion cheapen the product. In manufactur- 
ing the product is cheapened in both price 
and quality; but in education it is cheap- 
ened only in quality. Overcrowded classes, 
and standardization carried to a point that 
stifles originality in teacher and pupil, are 
ultimately more costly to society than any 
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other practices in school management. A\l- 
though temporary financial exigencies may 
seem to require such practices in some com- 
munities, we as an organization of educa- 
tional leaders can accomplish much, if we 
will resolve to throw our influence against 


them. 
No public servants can give a better ac- 
count of their stewardship than we. An 


honest accounting will present all the facts, 
whether favorable to the steward, or other- 
wise. We have nothing to fear. No public 
institution in America can face its master 
and give a better account of its stewardship 
than the public schools. 
Epwin C. Broome 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
PHILADELPHIA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN 
HOLLAND 

University women from all parts of the 
world will meet in Amsterdam, July 27 to Au- 
gust 2, for the fourth biennial conference of 
the International Federation of University 
Women. There will be 118 women, chosen from 
applicants in many states, to represent this 
country as delegates of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

The number of voting delegates allowed any 
member federation is five, and the American 
votes at Amsterdam will be cast by President 
Emerita M. Carey Thomas (Bryn Mawr), Dean 
F. Louise Nardin (Wisconsin), Mrs. Alexander 
Morrison, of San Francisco, a former president 
of the association; Mrs. Evarts Graham, of 5t. 
Louis, member of the committee on educational 
policies, and Miss Gillie Larew, professor of 
mathematics at Randolph-Macon College. 

Among the speakers on the program of the 
Amsterdam conference is Dr. Lois H. Meek, 
educational secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, who has been direct- 
ing the work of the association along the lines 
of preschool and elementary education. 

The program of the International Federation 
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includes the exchange ot protessors and sec- 


; 


ondary school teachers, a study of the possibili- 


ties of various for women, notably in 


careers 


industry, trade and finance, the development ol 


an international auxiliary language, the estab 


lishment of 


international club houses coopera 


tion with the League of Nations and the crea- 
tion of a $1,000,000 International 
Fund. 

The International 
Women was as a result of the 
visit of the Mission 


came to this country during the last year of the 


Fellowship 
Federation of University 
founded in 1920 


British Edueation which 


Two members of that mission, Professor 


war. 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon and Miss Rose Sidg- 
wick, visited Mrs. Marvin Rosenberry, then 


Uni- 


versity Women, at the University of Wisconsin, 


president of the American Association of 


and there the idea of an international organi- 
zation of university women was first conceived. 
The first meeting was held in London, July, 
1920. During the past six years, the federation 
has grown to number twenty-three member or- 
ganizations, each representing a country, and it 
is expected that several more will be admitted 
at Amsterdam. 

During the last two years, Dr. Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard College, has been 
president of the International Federation of 
University Women, and Mrs. Thomas R. White, 
Philadelphia, has treasurer. President 
Ellen F. Pendleton, of Wellesley College, chair- 


Relations Committee 


been 
man of the International 
of the 


member of the international council. 


American Association, is a prominent 


THE DELAWARE FOREIGN STUDY 
PLAN ON AN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BASIS 

Dvr to the activities this past year of Pro- 
fessor R. W. Kirkbride and other members of 
the faculty committee, the Foreign Study Plan 
of the University of Delaware is now on a na- 
On July 17 the 


first intercollegiate group will sail from New 


tional intercollegiate basis. 
York, with students of American colleges and 
universities ranging from Dartmouth and Wel- 
lesley in New England to Michigan and Wash- 
ington University in the Middle West. 


Sailing on the S. 8. France, they will arrive 
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at Paris about July 24 to 26 and will go at once 
to Nancy, where the preliminary term will bé 
Naney, 


This preliminary period is to 


held at the Université de from July 27 
to October 30. 
be devoted to intensive language drill. The uni 
is scheduled from November 4 


1927, at the 


versity session 


1926, to June 30, Université de 


Paris and the Eeole Libre des Sciences Poli 
tiques. 

Full eredit toward the bachelor’s degree is to 
students art 


Plan. 


Most of the group are students who next year 


be granted by the colleges whose 


joining the Delaware Foreign Study 


will be juniors. In general the junior year is 


recommended as being the most suitable for 


study abroad by the American undergraduate. 
The announcement states that: 
The list of subjects available includes literature, 
history, geography, economics and other branches. 
The system of instruction is based on the formal 


lecture in vogue in French universities, supple- 


mented by individual direction under the Oxford 


4 
2 


tutorial system, which has been ad 
° t 
rroups by the Foreign Study Bureau. Along 


study g \ 
with the collegiate subjects, private lessons in con 
position and diction are required throughout the 
year. 


The foreign study students live singly in private 


where they are immersed in a 


Here they are compelled 


French families, 
really French atmosphere. 
to speak the language and can gain some acquaint 
They also have the 


ance with French home life. 


arranged program of 


best of 


advantage of a carefully 


‘*outside activities,’’ which include the 
French operas and plays, as well as vacation excur- 
sions to some of the most interesting places in 
France. 

This plan for undergraduate foreign study is in- 
tended 
France and the French language, whether from a 


The oppor- 


for those who are especially interested in 


professional or cultural point of view. 
tunity is naturally of particular importance to the 
student specializing in French, but may also be of 
polit 

The 


immediate goal of the year’s work is to give the 


interest to the student majoring in history, 


ical science, English and various other fields. 


student as great a familiarity with the French lan- 
guage, literature, history and civilization as is pos 
sible in the time available. The larger aim is to 
give the broader vision and wider interest that come 
from contact with a foreign language and foreign 


environment. 
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THE PROPOSED LICENSING OF 
MUSIC TEACHERS 

Vusical ¢ that the 

Music Teachers’ Association, at a recent 


‘ourier reports Oregon 
ting at Roseburg, Ore., proposed an innova- 
tion which may later be presented to the state 

plan calls for a law 


state to 


rislature as a bill. The 


quiring every music teacher in the 
ster his or her qualifications with the state. 


Editorially Musical Courier comments thus: 


question is by what standard could teachers 
imined? Examination does not seem to stand 

r much. Some of the teachers now employed in 
ls are far from being what the real musician 
lls a real musician. The properly educated Euro 
musician has very proper contempt for such 
ans, and for us for employing such musicians. 
are, in the whole United States, only a few 
servatories where training in secondary branches 
these secondary 


ompulsory, yet ignorance of 


ranches should musician from 


disqualify a 


ng. 


The journal maintains that “if all of our 
strict 


hem have, the matter of lcienses would handle 


schools would make rules, as a few of 
Parents would demand a teacher’s cer- 
there 


plenty of good schools, or from some good pri- 


itself. 


tifieate from some good school if were 


vate teacher if there were plenty of good pri- 
vate teachers. The fact is that teachers and 
schools should be licensed to give teachers’ cer- 


tificates. After a while no teacher without a 
certificate would be able to get pupils.” 


“BALLOT CONSCIOUSNESS” AND 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 
AN appeal to university and college students 
and to high school boys and girls is ineluded in 
the program planned by the American Legion 
and the National Civie Federation next fall in 
“ballot eonscious- 


ness” among citizens of this country. An an- 


their campaign to create a 


nouncement, made public last week by John 
Hays Hammond, chairman of the department 
on political edueation of the National Civic 
Federation, said in part: 


The scandalous corruption revealed in the recent 
primary election in Pennsylvania, the notorious vio 


lation of the national prohibition law, with its ugly 
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the shocking milk raft cases in New York City, 


involving the health of re than ¢ 
women and children, represent, in distinct phases, 
the present apathy toward law and order 

That such conditions can exist is due solely to 
the negligence of the individual voter. If crime 


and hypocrisy are to be done away with and a sense 


of public order restored, the movement must arise 


from local communities throughout the country 


which, in the end, will determine public opinion. 


We are a democracy; the vote of the private citizen 


alone can save us from becoming a corrupt dé 


mocracy. Publie indifference spells disaster. 
According to the statement of Mr. Hammond 
an expert non-partisan committee will make a 
study of the direct primary as compared with 
convention system of nominations. 
September 21 is indicated as the day when 


local meetings will be held in a thousand cities 


and towns throughout the country to arouse 
civic interest. The Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion, which is calling these 
meetings, has asked more than one hundred 


national organizations to cooperate. 
The announcement adds: 
In conjunction with the endeavor to arouse adult 


gorous 


nterest 


citizens to their obligations an equally v 
campaign will be conducted to stimulate ar 
in practical politics on the part of the future 
voters, the 3,000,000 high-school boys and girls, the 
100,000 or more university and college students who 
are graduating annually, the boy scouts 
scouts, now numbering about 1,000,000, the 200,000 
boys of the Order of De Molay and the youth of 


the country in general. 


ELECTED SCHOOL BOARDS FAVORED 


Tuat boards of education should be free of 
municipal control in their financial affairs, and 
that such financial power should be held only by 
school boards elected by the people are the main 
conclusions of the New York State Commission 
on School Finance and Administration, recently 
made public. The commission points out, as re- 
ported in the New York Sun, that the legisla- 
ture of New York State apparently sought to 
give the New York City 
control of its finances in 1917, when it enacted 


3oard of Education 


the present education law, with its provision 


for a minimum school appropriation of 4.9 mills 
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At that time a 
rate of 4.9 mills yielded sufficient to meet prac- 


of the city’s assessed valuation. 


tically all the needs of the Board of Education. 
Since 1920, however, the 4.9 mills yield has fur- 
nished only about half the money required. The 
result has been that the Board of Estimate has 
been holding the purse strings of the school 
system. 

The commission cites a number of investiga- 
tions made to determine the relative efficiency 
of financially independent and dependent school 
boards. One conducted by Dr. C. W. Frasier, 
of Denver, is referred to at length and the find- 


ings summarized as follows: 


a. Independent cities are much more successful 
in keeping their sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
children in school than are dependent cities. 

b. The two types of city appear to be equally 
successful in keeping the number of children in 
class below forty. 

c. Independent cities provide much more ade- 
quate playground space than do dependent cities. 

d. Dependent cities secure a large proportion of 
women elementary school teachers who have had 
six or more years of training above the eighth 
grade than do independent cities. 

e. Independent cities have a greater proportion 
of their children attending school all day and in 
adequate buildings publicly owned than have de- 
pendent cities. 

f. Independent cities were more successful be- 
tween 1913 and 


to meet the 


1920 in raising teachers’ salaries 


increased cost of living. 


The commission calls attention to an inquiry 
made by the United States Bureau of Education, 
which ascertained that thirty-eight of the fifty- 
seven cities with 100,000 or more population 
considered in the study had elected boards. In 
New York State twenty-nine cities have elected 
boards and two others have boards which are 
partly elected and partly appointed. 


A RECORD ENROLLMENT OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
NATION BOARD 

ALL previous records of enrollment of candi- 
dates for the Entrance Examination 
Board examinations were broken by the figures 


Collece 


last week, when approximately 21,700 boys and 
girls took examinations of the board, June 21 


to 26. The examinations were held in 350 cities 
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of the United States and at points abroad, in 


cluding London, Paris, Geneva, Peking and 
Shanghai. 
Dr. Thomas S. Fiske, of Columbia Univer 


sity, secretary of the board, said that the en 
rollment of candidates for the examinations this 
June was greater than last year by about two 
He stated that the 


plained in part by the establishment by the 


thousand. increase is ex 
board of a new examination termed a scholastic 
aptitude test. As has been reported in ScHoo! 
AND Society this test is of the type commonly 
called the psychological test. The board’s ques 
tions were prepared by a commission of psy 
chologists headed by Professor Carl Brigham, of 
Fiske that 
about one thousand candidates applied to take 
About seven 


Princeton University. Dr. stated 
the scholastic aptitude test alone. 
thousand candidates took the test in addition to 
other examinations. 

The answer books of candidates of the College 
Board will be rated in New York by some 650 
readers representing the faculties of fifty col 
leges and 250 secondary schools. The results 
are to be sent direct to the colleges at which 
the candidates seek admission, and copies are 


given to the candidates also. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SER- 
VICE AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
THE personnel of the faculty and the eur- 

riculum of study of the new School of Library 

Science at Columbia University were announced 

last week by Director Charles C. Williamson. 

The school, which combines the New York State 

School at Albany and the training courses of 

the New York Public Library, will open in Sep- 

tember as a regular department of Columbia. 
The members of the faculty of professorial 
rank will be Ernest J. Reese, principal of the 

New York Publie Library School since 1917; 

John S. Cleavinger, librarian of the Publie Li- 

braries of Saginaw, Mich.; Mary L. Sutliff, of 

the New York Public Library School; Miss Isa- 
bella K. Rhodes, Miss Edna K. Sanderson and 

Director Williamson. The lecturers already ap- 

pointed include Azariah S. Root, former prin- 

cipal of the New York Public Library School; 

Roger Howson, librarian at Columbia Univer- 

sity, and Isador G. Mudge, reference librarian 

at Columbia. 
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The aim of the first library study 


be to train the student in library methods 


year ol 

| technique and to give him such acquaintance 
biographical works, methods of research 
library methods as to fit him for work in 
ic libraries, college and university libraries 
private collections. 

Elective subjects will be given in the second 

the first These will 

iblic library and school library administration, 


emester of year. include 
ildren’s library work and a course on special 


oblems in eataloguing. 


ON THE SUMMER-SCHOOL CAMPUS 
Tus week sees the opening of summer schools 
scores of institutions throughout the country. 

creat majority are to have six weeks’ ses 
ns; a number which have eight or nine weeks 
ran in June and will continue until late 

August. 

{s to the importance and varied character of 
he 1926 offerings, reports have been given in 
this journal for some weeks past in announce 
ents of the 


ny universities and colleges. 


program and teaching staff at 
There are more 
in 300,000 students now at American summer 


s, according to an estimate in an article in 


Scribner’s Magazine, for July, entitled “On the 
Summer-School Campus,” witten by Raymond 
Walters, dean of Swarthmore College and asso 
Follow 


a historical sketch as to the origin and de- 


te editor of ScHOOL AND SOcIeTy. 


velopment of the American summer school] the 


article states: 


It has been in the past ten years that the tre 


lous summer-school development has come. 
Great as has been the post-war tide of regular stu 

nts at colleges and universities large and small, 
publie and privately endowed, it has been surpassed 
by the summer-school tide. For example, at twenty 
seven universities having summer schools the total 
enrollment of the regular year increased 70 per 
nt. from 1915 to 1925. 


total summer-school enrollment of these institutions 


ce 


In the same ten years the 


increased 140 per cent. 


A table is given in the article showing sum- 
mer-school attendance figures and percentage in 
creases of thirty-five typical universities based 
1915 and 1925. The 
from an increase of 34 per cent. at Cornell to 
432 per cent. at the University of Nebraska. 


on reports of range is 
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future of the university summer 


the schools 


As to the 


school, directors ol 


in leading inst 
unanimously that the 


numbers has probably 


tutions “replied almost 
high 


reached, but that the present attendance level 


peak ol been 


maintained.” Statisties tabulated by 
Dean Walters for the United States Bureau of 
1921 that “fifteen of the 
largest summer schools of the country then had 


the 241 


colleges and universities having summer schools. 


will be 
showed 


Edueation in 


38 per cent. of the total enrollment of 


The likelihood is that this concentration of 
summer-school attendance at the great state and 
urban universities will increase rather than 


diminish.” 

Emphasizing the doctrine that “there should 
be continued education for the mature man and 
woman,” the article concludes: 


No humdrum nor conventional enterprise this 


the university summer-school—but rather, for the 
individual and for the democracy, a chance for high 


endeavor. 


STAFF CHANGES IN THE NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 
Ow July 1, Dr. 
Deputy State Commissioner ot 
the State of New York, succeeding Judge 


Augustus 8. Downing becanm« 
Education ot 
Frank 
B. Gilbert, who resigned as deputy commissioner 
and counsel to the State Department of Eduea 
tion in order to enter private practice of law 
OvVel 


Judge Gilbert’s legal work has been taken 


by Senator Ernest E. Cole. Dr. Downing, who 


has been in educational work for more than a 
half century, has since 1908 been assistant com 
missioner and director of higher education in 
New York, 


schools and technical schools. 


Other changes in the staff of 


including colleges, protessiot al 
the Department 
of Education were made by the Board of Ke 
gents, effective also on July 1, as follows: 

Dr. James Sullivan, who was assistant con 
became Aas 


missioner for secondary education, 


sistant commissioner for higher education and 
director of professional education 
Dr. George M. Wiley, who was assistant com 
missioner for elementary education, became as 
sistant commissioner for secondary education 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, who was professor of 


school administration at the Ohio State Univer 
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sity and who was formerly connected with the 
State Department of Education, became assis- 


tant commissioner for elementary education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

PRELIMINARY reports of the meeting of the 
National Education Association in session this 
week at Philadelphia indicate a large attendance 
and important program that had been antici- 
pated. We hope to print a full report of the 
meeting in next week’s issue of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY. 

Francis G. Bate, superintendent of public 
instruction of Illinois, and Ernest Warren But- 
terfield, commissioner of education of New 
Hampshire, have been awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of edueation by the Rhode Island 


State College. 


James T. SuHorwe tt, director of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, has 
been awarded an honorary LL.D. by Dartmouth 


College. 


Onio WerESLEYAN UNIVERSITY conferred the 
degree of doctor of laws upon President George 
W. Rightmire, of Ohio State University, on 


June 16. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has presented honor- 
ary degrees as follows: LL.D. to Edwin W. 
Kemmerer, professor of economies and finance 
at Princeton University; D.D. to James M. 
Yard, executive secretary of West China Union 
University; Elmer T. Merrill, former professor 
of classics at the University of Chicago. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va., has conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws upon Miss 
Matty L. Cocke, president of Hollins College, 
the oldest woman’s college in Virginia. Miss 
Cocke is the first and only woman to receive an 
honorary degree from this institution. 


Tue University of Oxford has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. upon Miss Emily 
Penrose, principal of Somerville College. Miss 
Penrose is the second woman to receive this 
honor. 


Brsuop Joun A. Greaa, of the African Meth- 
odist Church, the first of his race to be tendered 
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the presidency of Howard University, Washing 
ton, D. C., has declined the appointment. 


Proressor WILLIAM Henry Burton, of th 
department of education of the University 


Cincinnati, has been appointed professor 


education at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. GrorGe E. Carrotruers, of Ohio Univer 


’ 


sity, has been elected dean of Rollins Colleg 
Winter Park, Florida. 

ProFessoOR GEORGE McLEAN Harper, of tl 
English department at Princeton University, 
has been appointed Woodrow Wilson professor 
of literature at Princeton. He will be the first 
to hold the Wilson chair which was recently en 
dowed by a gift of $150,000 from Edward W. 
30k “to commemorate Woodrow Wilson’s mas 
tery of spoken and written English.” Henr 
L. Savage and Joseph E. Brown, instructors ir 
the department of English, and Arthur N. Cook, 
instructor in the department of history, wer¢ 
made assistant professors. 

Epwarp Marion Jonnson, of the Universit; 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed professor and 
head of the department of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota. 

RECENT appointments to the faculty of th 
University of Buffalo include: Henry TenEyck 
Perry, of the University of Wisconsin, pro 
fessor of English literature; Julius W. Pratt, 
of Rutgers, professor of American history; 
Maleolm K. Buckley, of Yale, assistant pri 
fessor of chemistry; Stuart M. Stoke, assistant 
professor of psychology and education; Ralph 
C. Epstein, of Harvard, assistant professor ot 
economics. 

JoHuN J. RicHEsoN, superintendent of schools 
of Decatur, Ill., and formerly dean of the Nor 
mal College of Ohio University, has been elected 
superintendent at Youngstown, Ohio. 


Dr. JosepH H. McNartr, for twenty-three 
years a member of the faculty of the Jamaica, 
N. Y., Training School for Teachers, has joined 
the faculty of the Mansfield, Pa., State Normal 
Sehool. 

Miss Mape.tite L. CHANDLER, of East Cleve 
land, Ohio, has been named dean of girls in the 
Foundation and Junior High School of Berea 
College, Ky. 
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Miss Mary E. SpraGve has resigned as dean 
women at the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 


re, effective September 15. The reason for 


her resignation after service since 1914 is ill 
ealth. 
THREE teachers with more than fifty years of 
ervice in the publie schools of Danbury, Conn., 
ve voluntarily retired. They are Principal 
George D. Northrop, with fifty-one years of 


ce; Mrs. Elizabeth Reid, with fifty-one 
and Miss Dora Osborne, with fifty-six 


ears, 


Miss Annie S. GaGe, assistant principal of 
he Forster School in Somerville, Mass., has 
red from service after a period of nearly 
years. Miss Annie Dempsey, a teacher in 
Somerville, has retired after fifty years of 
hing, thirty-five of which were served in 
Somerville. 
Dr. JoHN Grier Hipeen, president of Prince 
University, delivered the 1926 Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Harvard University on June 


Dr. Aveustvs O. THOMAS, commissioner of 
education for Maine, was the commencement 
peaker at Northeastern University on June 21. 


Dr. Henry S. PritcuHert, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, delivered the commencement address 

Lehigh University on June 15. His subject 
was “The Primary Aim of a College Education.” 


A PORTRAIT in oil of President Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth College, has been pre- 
sented to Dartmouth by President Hopkins’ 
classmates at their twenty-fifth reunion. 


In recognition of his completion of twenty- 
five years of service in the field of education, 
George R. Staley, superintendent of schools at 
Rome, N. Y., was guest of honor at a dinner 
given by Rome teachers. A gold watch was 
presented to Superintendent Staley. 


Two teachers in the New York City schools- 
Miss Helen McKeon, president of the Interbor- 
ough Association of Women Teachers, and Miss 
Isabel A. Ennis, supervisor of the continuation 
schools, have been appointed by Mayor Walker 
as members of the City Planning and Survey 


Committee. 
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Dr. Henry M. WuHewLptey, dean of the St 
Louis College of Pharmacy, died on June 28 at 
the age of sixty-five years. 

Emity F. Carpenter, for fifty years a teacher 
in the Wells School, Boston, died on June 22, 
aged seventy-five years. 


; 


Dr. Jonn D. Davis, since 1900 professor ol 
oriental and Old Testament literature at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, died on June 


21 at the age of seventy-two years. 


Miss Saran J. Prince, for thirty years a 
teacher in the Brimmer School, Boston, died on 
June 19 at the age of eighty-three years. 

Firry years of library progress are being 
celebrated during 1926 by libraries throughout 
the United States and Canada, and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Library Associa- 
tion will be observed at Atlantic City and Phila- 
delphia, from October 4 to 9. The association 
was founded in Philadelphia at the centennial 
of the Declaration of Independence; its fiftieth 
birthday coincides with the Sesqui-centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia. There will be an 
extensive library exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Exposition, where educational and _ scientific 
achievement throughout the world will be rep- 
resented. Associations of librarians and bibli- 
ographers, individual librarians, educators and 
laymen interested in books and book service 
will participate in the Atlantic City—Philadel- 
phia conference. Several foreign governments 
are sending delegates. Two sessions will be de 
voted to topics of international interest. A fea- 
ture of the conference will be the presentation 
of the John Newbery medal which is awarded 
annually for the most distinguished contribution 
to literature for children. The first winner of 
the Newbery medal was Hendrik Van Loon for 
“The Story of Mankind’; the medal was 
awarded last year to Charles J. Finger for his 
“Tales from Silver Lands.” 


Vassar Couiiece is to hold an Institute of 
Euthenics, from July 8 to August 7, for gradu- 
ates of colleges of approved standing. There 
will be formal class work, group conferences 
for the study of certain phases of human rela 
tionship and environmental influences. 


CATHOLIC students from more than 100 non- 


Catholie universities, colleges and norma! schools 
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of the United States and Canada will meet in 
Philadelphia on July 6, 7 and § for the eleventh 
international conference of the Federation ot 
College Catholic Clubs. The conterence will 
hold sessions at the University of Pennsylvania 
and on the sesquicentennial grounds. A fea 
ture of the conference will be the priests’ session 
of chaplains and clergy interested in this stu- 
dent movement, which has organizations in fitty- 
eight cities, twenty-five states and the Dominion 


ot Canada. Delegates to the conference will be 


housed in the dormitories of the University of 


Pennsylvania and in campus residences. 


LEGISLATION to promote equality of eduea- 
tional opportunity in every part of the State 
has been enacted recently in Georgia and in 
Tennessee, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation points out. Georgia will provide a fund 
to supplement county school funds in counties 
not able to support adequate schools by a five- 
mill loeal, or county, tax. This is in addition 
to the regular state sehool appropriation which 
is apportioned on school enrollment to the sev- 
eral counties of the state. Fifty-three counties 
in Tennessee levied as much as fifty cents on 
the hundred dollars for elementary schools in 
order to share in the state equalization fund, 
so that their school term may be eight months. 
Seventy-three counties out of the ninety-five will 
have the advantage of an eight-month school 


term. 


More than 500 students from all over the 
United States will attend the summer school at 
the National University of Mexico City, from 
July 5 to August 1. Professor John Dewey, 
of Columbia University, will deliver a course 
Philosophie 


of lectures on “Contemporary 


Thought,” and on educational subjects. Among 
other American teachers is Dr. George Shield, 
head of the modern language department of the 
Los Angeles publie schools, who will leeture on 


the technical teaching of Spanish and English. 


THE University of London Institute of His- 
torical Research will hold a conference of pro- 
fessors and teachers of history in London, from 
July 12 to 17. 
Stanley Baldwin, is to make the opening ad- 


The British prime minister, 


dress. Professor Clarence W. Alvord will pre- 


side at the meeting on American history and 
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Sir William Ashley over the economic hist 


section. 


THE thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
delegates of the various German Teachers’ S 
cieties was opened at Danzig, on May 26. M 
than a thousand delegates from all parts « 
Germany and Austria were in attendance 
State Supervisor Pretzel speaking on “Stat 
Church, School” was the leading speaker. Dr 
Tehentscher discussed the present economik 


status of the teaching profession in Germany 


A Girt to the University of California, sout} 
ern branch, of between $4,000,00 and $5,000,000 
by William Clark, Jr., son of the late former 
United States senator from Montana, was an 


nounced at its recent commencement exercises 


Girts of $1,027,250 have been announced by 
Max Mason, president of the University of 
Chicago. This brings the total amount raised 
began two ago to 


since the drive 


$13,000,000. 


years 


$250,000 has been bequeathed to Princeton 
University, and $100,000 to the Children’s Aid 
Society, by the will of John Kennedy Tod, re 
tired banker. 

GIFTS amounting to $125,600 were announced 


at the meeting of the trustees of Wells College 


VASSAR COLLEGE receives $25,000 by the wil 


of the late Henry 8S. Chapman. 


A Girt of $25,000 for the building of a new 
gymnasium for Marietta College, Ohio, by Ban 
Johnson, president of the American League and 
former student at the school, has been an 


nounced. 


SUPERVISORY WORK THE CHIEF 
FUNCTION OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


THE visiting supervisor of academic instruc 
tion in the high school came into existence be 
cause of the inefficiency of the high-school prin 
cipal or because of the improper distribution 
of his duties. To-day the best thought in see 
ondary education insists that the major fune 
tion of the high-school principal is to supervise 
instruction. Heretofore the principal has given 
his time to trivial and administrative details 
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clerks and assistants can do this work 
better than most principals who meet the 
or qualifications for the principalship. If 
es not have the capacity to become a 
necialist in the supervision of instruction, as 
is in general supervisory duties, he does 
possess the capacity to become an efficient 
school principal. 
e class-room supervisor in the high school 
es not also serve as principal or teacher 
never become as efficient as the supervisor 
serves as principal or teacher, other things 
equal. The fundamental reason for this 
at one ean not attain proficiency in any 


field in which he does not have a close touch. 


supervisor is primarily working for the 
fare of the child through the teacher. This 
ean not be very thorough and scientific 
the supervisor of instruction is in con 
touch with the child and teacher, not only 
he class-room, but also in the many school 
ties. Consequently, the visiting supervisor 
ss-room instruction is but a poor substi- 
best. The remedy lies in selecting only 

for high-school principals who have the 
city to become skilful supervisors and to 
relieve them of all detail duties which lower 
heir efficiency as supervisors and which pre- 
ent their giving their major time to supervision 
With the as 


stance of the most expert teachers in the school 


he teacher in the elass-room. 


serving as chairmen of their respective depart- 

nts, the efficient principal should practically 
mtrol the class-room supervision of academic 
nstruction. While the principal should be held 
directly responsible for all administrative mat- 
ters, these should be delegated to a vice princi- 
pal or expert clerks or both. 

| believe the class-room supervisor of aca- 
demic instruction of to-morrow will be a swing 
from the visiting to the residence type, where 
this is at all practical, because vital touch with 
the children is essential. The study of the na- 
ture and need of the child is of greater value 
than the study of methods and subject-matter. 
Furthermore, the class-room supervisor should 
have a pedagogical photograph of every teacher, 
which is possible only by continual contact. 
The visiting supervisor has only a brief contact 
The super- 


visors of special subjects will serve the children 


with each of the several groups. 
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better if they teach at least one class daily 


If the principal is functioning properly as su 
pervisor of instruction in academic subjects in 
his school, he can proceed without others feel 
ing that he is an encroachment. The visiting 
supervisor in this field is likely to leave a ques 
tion mark in the minds of teachers as to who 
is their chief in supervisory matters. Further 
more, when an experiment to test the merits of 
a given method or subject-matter is desired, the 
principal can proceed in the capacity of super 
visor without being regarded as an encroach 
ment. He feels free to use his school as a labo 
ratory for this research and test. The visiting 
class-room supervisor is limited in this labora 
tory work to the extent of the cooperation in 
the schools visited. 

In a city containing several high schools the 
several principals under the direction of a high 
schoo] superintendent or supervisor of princi 
pals—not of class-room instruction—should co 
ordinate their efforts for constructive supervi 
sion of instruction by the principals and also 
effect a more scientific supervision of the eur 
riculum. This supervisor of principals is effi 
cient largely to the extent of his successful 
experience as principal of a modern high school. 
He is not so likely to make a successful super 
visor of the curriculum or of the high-school 
principal unless he has demonstrated marked 


When high-school 


principals thus constitute a supervisory commit 


proficiency as a principal. 


tee under the direction of a highly skilled super 
visor of principals—not of class-room instruc 
tion—the problem of coordinating and testing 
the results of the high-school teaching procedure 
is less difficult than when the visiting supervisor 
tackles it single-handed without looking to the 
principal as the chief supervisor of instruction 
Of course, in a smal] school system the princi 
pals, under the direction of one of their number 
or the school superintendent, will do this work 
without the help of a special supervisor of prin 
cipals and of the curriculum. If, in every high 
s skilful as a pupil 


school, there is one who 
adviser and in tests and measurements, the prin 
cipal is greatly aided in his efforts to focus at 
tention on the pupil. 

The outstanding need of the high school is the 
proper adjustment of the work of the principal. 
The high school will not function as it should 
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until the office of the principal is so magnified 
as to be given largely, with the help of his 
expert teachers, to supervision of instruction. 
The high schools will not attract many leaders 
of large caliber until these leaders have an op- 
portunity to function professionally and scien- 
tifically. The visiting supervisor of academic 
instruction fills a very important position dur- 
ing this period of adjustment of the function 
of the principal. With the transfer of the su- 
pervision of instruction to the principals and 
the creating of the office of high-school super- 
visor or superintendent in the large centers, the 
office of visiting supervisor of instruction auto- 
matically expires and that of visiting supervisor 
of principals and of the curriculum looms large 
on the high-school horizon. This supervisor is 
welcomed by the principals, because he comes 
as their friend and helper and gathers additional 
conerete data for making constructive sugges- 
tions to the principal-supervisors. He never en- 
croaches on the office of the principal in the 
capacity of supervisor of instruction, but offers 
such information as the principal needs to per- 
form more skilfully as supervisor of instruction 
and to make the best use of the curriculum pro- 
vided for the school. 
C. A. GARDNER 
Norta Sipe High SCHOOL, 
Fort WortTH, TEXAS 


WHY NOT GIVE STUDENTS A CON- 
TACT WITH RESEARCH WORK? 


We frequently hear that professors should 
engage in research work. They often get their 
position as professors as a result of this re- 
search work. But the object of the research 
is not so clearly stated. 

Is it the advancement of scientific knowledge 
that is sought? If so, why eneumber the pro- 
fessor with a lot of immature “students”? He 
is much more likely to discover valuable scien- 
tifie truths if he associates with real students 
of knowledge and ability equal to his own. 

Is it supposed to help the professor in his 
teaching? It is hard to see how research on 
some abstract problem is going to help the pro- 
fessor teach a general elementary college 
course. The undergraduate courses that are 
more than elementary are extremely rare. We 
can easily see how the excitement of a research 
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problem might take the attention of the profes 
sor away from his routine class work. 

Or is the student supposed to come in ¢o; 
tact with the professor in such a way that 
research of the professor will serve as an in 
spiration to the student? If so, this contaet 
sadly lacking. The student with the intel 
tual initiative necessary for successful research 
has sufficient interests of his own, so that he 
does not try to break through the professor's 
protective shell. On the other hand, the inte 
lectual pauper, that is, the one who has formed 
the habit of begging or absorbing all his learn 
ing, takes up the professor’s time, which should 
be given to more valuable students. 

I think my experience in college and outside 
is fairly typical of these research contacts 
After spending four years in one college noted 
for its scholars, I spent two graduate years 
at another in which several professors were en 
gaged in internationally known research work 
30th were small institutions where the contacts 
are supposed to be more intimate. Yet in 
neither did I see the slightest signs of active 
research work on the part of any one. 

Then I went to work in a large factory of 
seventeen thousand employees. The first thing 
1 noticed was that the contacts of all sorts 
were of a more friendly nature than they had 
been in school. I did not find the sharp line 
between bosses and workmen that there had 
been between professors and students. Then 
I came in contact with research and develop 
ment work throughout the factory. While no 
one actively tried to instruct or to elevate us, 
there were the live things going on all around 
It was easier to talk things over with the re 
sponsible men directing the factory research 
work than it was to talk with a professor. | 
also found the answers given by the factory 
engineers more enlightening than those given 
by professors, probably because the engineer 
was trying to answer the question, while the 
professor was still trying to teach his ideas. 

I was not engaged in any research work in 
this factory, but only used the contacts which 
were open to the ordinary workman in the fac 
tory. Yet I do not think a month passed but 
what I saw and became interested in more re 
search work than I had seen in my whole six 
years of college. 
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nossible to get the same contacts in the 

existed in this and in so many other 

s? I do not see how to do it. But 

is possible or not, it is difficult, so 

as long as there are factories in which 
ets ean be made? 

rative education is my solution, but 

kind of cooperative education which is 

pushed by various schools. So far 

w, all cooperative courses are planned 

the idea that the factory is for practical 

rience only, and that all the higher educa- 

funetions are to be found in the school 

It is only possible to make the factory 

re value in education by deliberately plan- 


the program with the idea of so using it. 


So far as I know, no school is ready to do this. 


A. W. Forpes 
& Myers, ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS, 
ORCESTER, MASS. 


QUOTATIONS 
THE NATION’S TEACHERS 


meeting of the National Education Asso- 
n Philadelphia will also be, as its presi- 
said in her greetings to the teachers of 


{merica, “a pilgrimage to the birthplace of 


To make it will be possible for only a 
the hundreds of thousands of teachers, 
e who do will, through their local organ- 

; and the school systems with which they 
nnected, bring back benefit to the entire 
r body of all the states and to the pupils, 
number now exceeds 20,000,000. 

One recent undertaking of the association is 
perative plan, in which 300 cities are shar- 
for the continuous revision of courses of 

to meet changing conditions or to take 
antage of new contributions made to the art 
teaching and the science of human under 
ding. The chief result of this effort, as 
mmarized for 1925, are: Emphasis on char- 
er training, physical development and health 
ervation; the selection of text-books based 
scientific knowledge; the study of child 
hology; the employment of more flexible 
hods of classification, and the reorganization 
chool units, bringing in the kindergarten as 


ntegral part of the elementary school, adopt 


ing the platoon system, the work-study-play pro 
gram, and replacing the 8-4-4 type of organiza 
tion by the 6-3-3 type, so that the junior high 
school, or intermediate school, stands between 
the elementary school and the senior high sehool 

All these changes will amount to little except 
as they are availed of by teachers competent to 
translate the curriculum into real instruction 
and able to kindle interest in the child-mind, 
so that, as it has been put, “whenever the flame 
of God can be lit it has been lit.” It is only 
through an adequate number of capable teachers 
with the “undying fire” in their own hearts that 
one can imagine a new and a better world 
“without a miraculous change in human na 
ture.” The highest service that this national 
association can give is to stir the nation to the 
importance of the discerning selection, the pro 
fessional training and the adequate compensa 
tion of its teachers—especially its elementary 


school teachers.—The New York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


STUDENT OPINIONS OF TYPE OF 
EXAMINATION 

ELEMENTARY psychology at Iowa State Col 
lege is a course which meets on alternate days 
three times a week for a quarter. The depart 
ment has for some time been giving regular, 
announced examinations at the end of each 
second week or each sixth meeting of the class. 
The grade for the course is based largely upon 
the records made in these examinations. 

These examinations have been of the com 
bined true-false, multiple-choice and comple 
tion type. The students are allowed twenty 
five minutes for an examination totalling fifty 
points. 

About one half of the fifty points are based 
on true-false statements, the grading being on 
the usual conventional system of right minu 
wrong. 

The other twenty-five points are divided be 
tween multiple-choice questions (four possible 
answers to each statement) and completion 
questions of the type in which the student has 
a definite task to perform. 

Some such task might be the cla 


of three senses according to the criteria for a 
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sense presented in the ¢lé ISS1O Or the 
student might be presented w a numbered hi cide one way 
diagram turine one les scussed student.is not too rushes 
. . uring he Xi inatio 
and asked t ! t} lesionated by the during the examina n 
think about the question 
numbers. 
mple 
exam 
3s was 
inimum 
ssion 
oint Is very important 
present study a report ¢ le Opinions ll) The ! it knows just what the in 
concerning th type of an i expressed ructor r not h chance 
of losing a misinterpreting a ques 


At the end of the juarter, Tr » students tion 


had received tl F rrades * the quarter's 
work, they were asked In unsigned 


answers 1 the following question: “Which 


tvpe of examination | ou teel is Ttalrer to 


the student the essay type or the kind 


you have been having in this course? Why?” 
the statements of 337 
ndieate that 265 
preter the com 

18 per cent., pre fer times 

given 


) 
oO ner cent 


at the answer 


student t 

No. of 

times 

given 

(1) The student has an absolute check for making mistakes 


ply his errors in the true-false ques 


tions by 2 


penalizes him too much 
on whether he knows r doesn’t The true-false statement seems to be 
know the thing expected of him 92 sometimes a test of mental ability 
The examination can cover more ma to solve puzzles 
terial, and a greater variety of A question might be catchy or unim 
terial than the essay type can 7§ portant 
The questions are presented in ¢ ( Some statements can not be answered 
with the imp rtant f 3 by yes or no 
there for the student ust A false statement may be impressed 
(4) There is no premium on ‘‘ wordiness’’ on the student’s mind 


in answer! 


ig the questions 
The student has to think and Total number of times statements against 


judgment in answering combined type were given 101 
tions T . 

: , 
» _ . . > e le re } ] > Tf oy of > 
(6) The grade obtained is fairer, since it Phe people who were undecided either gave 


tmdicates actual pointe earned. and no reason at all or reasons on both sides, and 


not teacher estimates of the an these were eliminated in this totaling of re 
swers 5s sults. 

(7) The student can not ‘‘cram’’ for this Nrra M. KuIse 
type of examination, since straight Iowa STATE COLLEGE, 


memory work is eliminated AMES, Iowa 





